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THE BENGAL PITTA 
By D. M. Rem-HeEnry (Woodford Green, Essex, England) 


The Family Pittidae is widely spread over Southern and South- 
Eastern Asia, New Guinea, Borneo, China, Japan, Australia, the 
Polynesian Islands, and in the case of two species, Central and Eastern 
Africa. All the species are birds of striking beauty, and are mostly 
adorned with shining blue rumps and wing-butts. They are all 
birds of deep forested country where they spend most of their time on 
the ground or amongst the tangled undergrowth in humid, warm 
conditions. They are all migratory to some extent, although this may 
be purely from a higher altitude of country to the warmer forests of 
the foothills. All have stumpy tails and long, powerful legs and feet. 

The common Bengal Pitta, Pitta brachyura (Linn.)—a picture of 
which accompanies this article—is much more like the thrushes in 
shape and physiology than others of the family, and for this reason 
it is sometimes termed the Painted Thrush. It is a fairly common bird, 
but is more often met with during its migration flights than at other 
times. Its habit of staying within dense forest makes the visual recording 
of the bird rather infrequent, but during the migrations in autumn 
and spring they turn up in all sorts of odd places and may be observed 
closely on occasion. In several instances where I have seen this bird, 
it has come into dwelling houses and has been caught as a result. 
I had one specimen brought to me in Calcutta by the gardener of a 
friend who had found the bird hiding in a wood-shed. It lived in 
my aviary amongst a very mixed collection of other species for four 
months before I released it. During that time, it was rarely seen, 
preferring to stay in a thicket of bushes around the bole of a mango 
tree, and only coming into view very early in the morning before the 
world of men began to stir. At such times I was able to approach 
quietly and watch the bird busily turning up rubbish on the aviary 
floor in search of grubs. The behaviour in this operation was very 
like that of a common Song Thrush, Turdus ericetorum. The bird 
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cocked his head, listening ; then he would hop forward and stab 
down in the dead leaves, throwing them to one side, and then take a 
short hop backward, in order to get a full view of the resulting dis- 
turbance of the ground. I used to pay a crippled man a few annas 
to catch grasshoppers and other interesting items of bird food, and these 
the pitta learned to expect. He was very agile in chasing a lively 
insect, and would dash around with wings half spread until he caught 
it. I never remembered his running or even walking at any other time : 
his progress over the ground normally was by means of very long 
jumps, interspersed with short periods of standing alert and upright, 
with frequent bobbing of the tail. 

Outside the breeding season these birds are very solitary in their 
habits and they tolerate no intrusion upon their territories by other 
pittas, but the two that I kept in Calcutta never seemed to pay the 
slightest attention to any other bird in the aviaries except to try and 
fight each other. The other one here mentioned was a Hooded Pitta, 
Pitta cucullatus, which I bought in the market for five rupees, or about 
seven shillings and sixpence! I let him go because of this constant 
desire to fight, and although they were kept separate, I feared their 
condition would suffer if the temptation remained too long. 

In captivity, pittas need a good supply of live food in addition to a 
reliable insectivorous mixture. Clean water is essential at all times, 
and the floor of the aviary or cage must consist of moist, dead leaves, 
moss or some such matter, but never clay or any soil which will clog 
when wet, or bake hard when dry. All writers who have kept these 
birds have laboured this point, but it is well to mention it again, 
because the feet are the most sensitive part of the bird, and if not 
carefully watched, they are the starting point of a general degeneration 
in the bird’s condition, almost always resulting in death. A moss- 
covered log on the ground is the best perch by day, but they roost 
usually high up, often on some exposed branch, where, unfortunately, 
they are easily disturbed by nocturnal raiders. It is well, therefore, 
if a bird shows such a preference, either to move the perch under some 
roof cover, or to replace it with an evergreen bush. 

Mr. Boosey in his Foreign Bird Keeping says of this species that 
it is by far the most commonly imported into Europe, but I only 
remember seeing a few in England. Most of the pittas that I have seen 
here have been the P. cucullatus. 

Perhaps the best quality attaching to these birds is the philosophical 
way they accept captivity. All my own experience—which is not very 
much !—seems to indicate that whilst they certainly like to skulk 
under dense cover, they do not appear to go wildly crashing at the wire 
upon the slightest alarm, and if forced to live in close contact with 
human beings they settle down remarkably quickly to a sane acceptance 
of their lot. 
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The nest is a rather large ball of grasses, moss, dead leaves, and other 
material, with an entrance hole in the side. It is placed in a hollow 
amongst the vegetation in a bank side, or amongst the roots of a tree, 
or even in a higher position. The eggs are nearly spherical in shape, 
white with blotches and streaks of dark brown, maroon, and slate 
with a glossy texture when freshly laid. Both adult birds take a share 
of the tasks of nest-building, incubation, and brooding of the young, 
but the latter are left to fend for themselves soon after leaving the nest. 


BREEDING OF THE NEW ZEALAND KEA 
(Nestor notabilts) 


By Kenton C. Lint 
(Curator of Birds, Zoological Gardens of San Diego, U.S.A.) 


The large Mountain Parrot of New Zealand is especially noted in 
natural history books because of its reputation for killing sheep. Its 
special dietary need for mutton fat appears to have been a good deal 
exaggerated, as we have exhibited this species for a period of ten years 
without a trace of mutton tallow in its diet and it has been in perfect 
health. 

The first successful breeding in captivity of this species in the 
United States was achieved this year in the Zoological Gardens of 
San Diego, California, when a chick was hatched on 2oth February, 
1958. 

After a search we find only one other published record of captive 
breeding in this species. Mr. Sydney Porter, F.Z.S., hatched and 
reared a Kea in his private aviaries on his estate, The White Gates, 
Stenson Road, Derby, England, in 1946. 

The Kea was first discovered by Mr. Walter Mantell in 1856, in 
the Murihiku district in South Island, New Zealand, according to 
Gould, Proc. Zool. Soc., London, 1856, p. 94 (Nestor notabilis, Murihiku). 
The haunts of the Kea, or Mountain Parrot, are the high, precipitous 
craggy mountain ranges, glistening with perpetual snow and ice, in 
the southern part of South Island. 

The plumage of the Kea is a dull olive-green with dark edges to the 
feathers. The rump and under wing-coverts are tinged with red. The 
nose cere is partly covered with hairy feathers. The tongue has a 
hair-like fringe at the tip. 

Its natural food includes vegetables and small animals as well as 
insects and their larve, and worms. Of fruits, it eats the mountain 
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coprosmas, tolara, aristotelia, bog pine, gaultheria, and others. Nectar 
is sucked from flax and other flowers and they also feed on succulent 
roots of mountain plants. The roots of ranunculus, aciphylla, celmisia, 
and chrysobactron are especially sought out. 

Sunflower seed, whole corn, whole wheat, peanuts, pine nuts, apples, 
oranges, carrots, sweet potatoes, lettuce, cabbage, fresh corn on the 
cob, and bread make up its captive diet. Cuttlefish bone is fed in the 
breeding season as a source of calcium. 

Characteristics of the Kea are its uncanny intelligence and its 
playfulness. It is often so boisterous as to earn a mischievous and 
destructive reputation. Its cry, generally heard in the early morning, 
has been aptly compared to the mewing of a cat, but at other times 
it utters a whistle, or a suppressed scream when alarmed. The mode 
of locomotion on level ground is also interesting and differs from most 
parrots in that it consists of a hopping rather than a walking movement. 

In size, the Kea may be compared to a Raven, its total length being 
16 inches, of which 2 inches is taken up by the narrow hawk-like 
beak. The tail measures 6} inches in this species. 

The normal clutch of eggs is three to four, white and granulated, 
and the incubation period twenty-nine days. Our nestling was covered 
with long, grey-coloured down. Its lower mandible is yellow with a 
black tip ; the upper mandible and bare skin on face is yellow; the 
feet dark grey with black claws. 

The hatching of our chick follows ten years of continued: effort to 
induce our pair to breed. 

The close brooding of hen Kea parrots makes observation of the 
nesting activities most difficult, and we wish it were possible to give a 
more detailed report. 
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NOTES FROM THE WILDFOWL TRUST 
By S. T. Joxnnstone (Slimbridge, Glos., England) 


Among the more interesting recent arrivals at Slimbridge have 
been three male and four female Australian White-eye (Aythya australis) 
which we believe are the first birds of this species to be imported into 
Great Britain. In silhouette they resemble the Common White-eye 
(Aythya nyroca), but are larger and coarser. Their colour is closely akin 
to that of the female Rosybill (Netta peposaca). The male’s eye is white 
and there is a pronounced light bar across the tip of the rather long 
bill; this is less apparent in the female. Both sexes have white under 
tail-coverts. The birds were flown over and arrived in excellent 
condition ; they will be out of quarantine in mid-May. 

A further species new to Slimbridge is represented by a male of the 
parasitic Black-headed Duck (Heteronetta atricapilla), kindly presented 
to us by Dr. Lang, of Basle Zoo. This little bird does not closely resemble 
any other species and does not appear to be at all like the Stifftails 
to which it is nevertheless probably related. It is particularly aquatic 
and when on land has a peculiar ‘‘ down-at-the-bows ” gait ; whether 
this is characteristic of the species, or a condition of this particular 
bird is not yet certain. 

We have now obtained four male Scoter (Melanitta n. nigra) to 
join the five females which have been at Slimbridge for more 
than a year. The birds, although only recently wild-caught in Holland, 
have settled down well and are already displaying. 

The breeding season is some two or three weeks later than in 1957 
and so far only fifty species have nested. These include Bewick’s Swan 
(Cygnus columbianus bewickii), Ne-ne (Branta sandvicensis), Ringed Teal 
(Anas leucophrys), and Common Goldeneye (Bucephala c. clangula). 
Twenty-one Ne-ne goslings have been hatched and at present nineteen 
of these are surviving. There are now fifty-three Ne-ne at Slimnbridge 
and twelve others in various collections outside Hawaii, all descended 
from the three original birds sent to the Trust in 1952. The total 
world population is believed to stand at about 150, of which about 
forty are wild. 
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SOME RARITIES AT KESTON 
By Epwarp J. Booszy (Keston, Kent, England) 


I had been meaning for some time to write an article on some 
of the rarer birds we have at the Keston Foreign Bird Farm, and was 
finally spurred on to do so by the recent arrival of no fewer than a 
dozen Fire-tailed Finches (Zonaeginthus bellus)—the first we have ever 
had and certainly the most rarely-imported of all the Australian 
Finches. 

I did not realize quite how seldom they have been brought over 
until I happened to mention their arrival to John Yealland, Curator 
of Birds at the London Zoo, and he told me that he had not seen any 
for quite thirty years, and that he believes ours may be the first 
importation since then. The ones he was referring to had belonged to 
the late Duke of Bedford, and Mr. Yealland tells me that although 
they went to nest, they failed to rear any young ones. 

Dr. Butler in his Foreign Finches in Captivity wrote of these 
Finches : ‘‘ The London Zoological Society purchased a pair of this 
species on 24th May, 1870, and recorded them under the name of 
Red-tailed Finches ; this was probably the first living pair kept in 
confinement in Europe... .” 

In the AvicuLTuRAL Macazine, New Series, Vol. VIII (1908-9), 
page 170, Mr. Seth-Smith in “ Notes on the Crystal Palace Bird Show ” , 
wrote: “‘ Mr. Maxwell had yet another rare exhibit in a pair of 
Fire-tailed Finches (Zonaeginthus bellus). These little birds are extremely 
rare here, and these are the first I remember seeing at a Show.” So 
it would seem that this little Finch not only is, but always has been a 
genuine avicultural rarity. 

The Fire-tail is of much the same size and build as the Sydney 
Waxbill, and I think it must be said at once that compared with other 
Australian Grass Finches, it is not a very exciting little bird to look 
at, which, in addition to its costliness, is probably one of the reasons 
why it has so seldom been brought over. Its chief habitat is Tasmania, 
although it also occurs in South Australia. 

A very brief description is, that it is mouse-coloured, darkest on 
the upper surface and tail—the latter being almost black—as is the 
ventral area—and paler and greyer below, the feathers all being 
minutely bordered with black, giving a wavy striped effect which can 
only be appreciated if one sees the bird very close to. There is a narrow 
frontal band of black, widening out on the side of the head and 
surrounding the eye, which is narrowly encircled with bare skin of a pale 
blue-grey colour. The scarlet upper tail-coverts provide the only touch 
of bright colour, and the beak is dark red. They are not particularly 
easy birds to sex, the only apparent difference being that the black 
area round the eye is less extensive in some than in others, and we 
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have picked out what we hope to be three true pairs and have given 
them one of our new range of planted breeding aviaries to themselves. 

A very knowledgeable Australian aviculturist who recently visited our 
Bird Farm, and who has had great experience in the keeping of their 
native finches, gave me some first-hand information about Fire-tails. 
He confirmed that they are mainly Tasmanian but are also found in 
South Australia and said that over there they are considered difficult 
and delicate birds in captivity, and he thought we were lucky to have 
received our consignment mostly in such good condition, and to have 
had only three losses among them. We showed him the three pairs 
in their breeding aviary and he remarked upon their fitness and the 
fact they were carrying nesting material. 

He also told me about the other race of the Fire-tailed Finch 
(Z. oculatus) which comes from his part of the country (Western 
Australia) ; which he has kept ; and which he described as “‘ even 
more difficult” than Z. bellus, but considerably more beautiful, 
having a patch of red behind the ear with the lower breast and belly 
white-spotted on a dark background, and being found always in the 
vicinity of streams, and disliking arid country. Incidentally, Aviculture, 
Vol. 1, gives the habitat of oculatus as South-east Australia, but my 
Australian informant assures me that it is a native of Western Australia. 

Another rarity of which we received about a dozen in faultless 
condition, two pairs of which we are retaining for breeding purposes, 
is the Red-faced Finch (Pytelia afra) from Eastern Africa. It is the 
first time we have ever had them at Keston, and they are described in 
Aviculture, Vol. 1, as being “‘ very rare ’”’. 

The male has the crown, nape, and throat grey, and the face mask 
bright red. The mantle is bronze tinged with olive and the wings are 
bronze merging into orange at the lower edge. The rump is bright red 
and the tail dark red. The under parts are pale greenish-grey, the 
white borders of the feathers giving a wavy white-striped effect, and 
the area round the vent is white. The beak is red. The female is 
altogether paler and greyer, lacks the red face mask, and the beak 
instead of being red is dark grey, so they are very easy birds to sex. 

There is a strong resemblance between this bird and the well- 
known Melba Finch (Pytelia melba) and until about 1870 there was 
considerable confusion between the two species, at which time they 
were sorted out and the Red-faced Finch was given the additional 
name of “ Wiener’s Astrild ”, Pytelia wieneri. 

Another rare species we have consists of a pair of Purple Grenadier 
Waxbills (Granatina ianthinogaster roosevelti) from Kenya, which is 
closely related to the well-known South African Violet-eared Waxbill, 
from which, however, it differs in various respects, including its rather 
larger size. In the male the chief differences are that the cheek patches 
are small and cobalt-blue rather than mauve, and instead of the breast 
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being chestnut, it is of a rich purple-violet. Unfortunately, however, 
the bird’s appearance is somewhat marred by the fact that this rich 
hue of the breast and abdomen is unevenly blotched with patches of 
dark chestnut—which makes it, to my mind, rather less beautiful 
than the Violet-ear. 

The female is quite distinct, being various warm shades of brown 
prettily speckled in places with buff and whitish, with the tail blackish 
and the rump blue. 

We have had our pair since last May and they have just been returned 
to their aviary after having spent the winter in a flight cage in a warm 
bird-room. The cock has been no trouble at all but the hen has given 
us several anxious moments, so it would seem that—as is markedly 
the case with Violet-ears—the males are hardier than the females. 

Other rarely-imported Waxbills we have are Sundervall’s (Estrilda 
rhodopyga rhodopyga) from Abyssinia and the Yellow-bellied (Coccopygia 
melanotis quartinia) from Ethiopia. 

Sundervall’s Waxbill differs from the common Red-eared in being 
of a rather warmer brownish hue and in having a black instead of a 
red beak. Also there is a touch of red on the wings. 

The male Yellow-bellied Waxbill, having no black on the face, 
is hardly distinguishable from a female Dufresnes except for its quite 
extensive patch of yellow on the belly. The female is a duller edition 
of the male. 

The Golden-bellied Grosbeak (Pheucticus aureoventris) from South 
America is a species we have never had before, and is very striking. 
The male is mainly black with the characteristic white spots and 
markings on the wings and tail. This sombre garb, however, makes a 
wonderful foil for the shoulders, lower breast, and belly, all of which are 
brilliant yellow. The bill is gunmetal colour. The female is dark 
blackish-brown above and yellowish below. 

This very handsome bird is one of the largest of the Grosbeaks, 
though not quite so big as the Yellow-mantled Grosbeak (P. chryso- 
peplus) a single male of which we had at Keston before the war. 
Our pair have just been put into our large pond aviary and I recently 
noticed them carrying nesting material. 

Other Grosbeaks we have and from which we hope to breed this 
season are the Evening (Hesperiphona vespertina) and that very handsome 
bird and delicious songster the Rose-breasted Grosbeak (Zamelodia 
ludoviciana). 

The Evening Grosbeaks went to nest and hatched a brood last 
season but the young ones were removed from the nest and killed by, 
I think, a pair of Shamas in the same enclosure. 

We recently had a single specimen each of two different species 
which should be included here, as I should think they have probably 
never been imported before. They were here for some time, but there 
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was no point in keeping them as there did not seem the remotest 
chance of ever getting a mate for either of them. 

The Yellow-striped Anaplectes was rather like a small edition of a 
Green Cardinal, but without a crest, and with a yellow stripe above 
and below the eye. It was identified for us by the British Museum, 
who informed us that they possess only a single skin of this species. 

The Many-coloured Ground Finch or Ground Sparrow (Saltatricula 
multicolor) rather resembled, on a much smaller scale, an Orange- 
billed Saltator (Saltator auranttirostris), being slate grey above, paler 
and more buffish below, with a whitish streak above the eye, and with, 
I think, some black on the sides of the head and throat. It was only 
** many-coloured ” in the sense that it was more colourful than a 
House Sparrow. Both birds are South American—I believe from 
Argentina. 

A rarely-imported bird, of which we have a pair, is the Blue-headed 
Pigeon (or Dove) Starnoenas cyanocephala from Cuba. This is more or 
less a Ground Pigeon, and although I usually prefer the perching kinds, 
I have always admired this bird because of its very striking and unusual 
colouring. It is dark chocolate brown, the crown of the head being 
rich cobalt blue bordered by a black line which passes through the 
eye. There is a broad white band which passes from the chin, below 
the eye to the back of the head. A large black patch on the throat 
is bordered at the lower edge by a semi-circular white stripe and tipped 
with blue at the sides. The crop area has a delicate mauve sheen upon 
it. It is rather stockily-built with a shortish tail, and the female is 
slightly smaller and slimmer than her mate. 

The Blue-headed Pigeon has been bred in confinement on more than 
one occasion, the first apparently being in London, in 1870. Its 
numbers in a wild state would seem to be dwindling, for in Aoiculture, 
Vol. III, we read: “ With the cutting of the forests in Cuba and 
planting of sugar-cane their natural habitat there is being gradually 
eliminated and the birds are becoming more scarce each year, so this 
is another case of trying to prolong the life of the species by breeding in 
captivity.” 

Decoux states that, although hardy enough in themselves, it is 
necessary give them slightly heated quarters in winter as their feet 
are very apt to get frost-bitten. The Blue-headed Pigeon eats mainly 
seeds and grain, but it is also partial to gentles, of which, however, a 
limited quantity only should be given. 

To turn now to Softbills: Perhaps the rarest, or at any rate most 
rarely-imported, couple we have is a pair of Canadian Mountain Blue 
Robins (Sialia curricoides) which we purchased from Kenneth Norris 
who has had such remarkable breeding success with this species. 
The male is a delicate shade of powder blue above, brightest on the 
rump, tail, and wings, the under surface being pale bluish-grey, 
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faintly mottled with very light café-au-lait colour. The female is 
slate grey merging into blue on the rump. 

They are delightful birds in every way, being particularly graceful 
on the wing and in all their movements. Despite their name there is 
little of the Robin about them, and in both shape and carriage they 
remind me much more of a Wheatear. Their staple diet consists of 
gentles with a few mealworms and they eat a certain amount of in- 
sectivorous mixture, so they are not difficult to cater for. 

The White-capped Redstart (Chaimarrhornis leucocephalus) from 
India is a most attractive aviary inhabitant, very active and constantly 
bobbing its tail up and down Wagtail-fashion. It is a bird of the 
Himalayan mountain streams and torrents and has much the same 
habits as our Dipper, flying swiftly from boulder to boulder and 
remaining always in the vicinity of running water. Consequently, to 
breed them even in a large planted aviary would, I think, be a con- 
siderable feat. 

It is easily described, being black with snow-white crown and having 
the rump, lower half of the breast and the abdomen rich chestnut, 
the tail is chestnut, tipped with black. They are not always easy 
birds to sex, although our pair are fairly obvious as the male is more 
stockily built and rather larger than his mate, and has a considerably 
wider and more extensive white crown. 

The Silver-eared Mesia (Mesia argentauris) which also comes from 
the Himalayas is in every respect so very much a glorified edition 
of a Pekin Robin, that it seems odd that they should not both share 
the same generic name of Liothrix. A brief description is that the head 
is black with a yellow forehead and silvery grey cheeks and the back 
is grey, the tail being black with red upper and under tail-coverts. 
The throat is orange merging through yellow into olive green on the 
breast and abdomen. The wings are marked with red and orange 
and the beak is yellow. The female is rather less brightly-coloured than 
the male. The Silver-eared Mesia is a delightful little bird with all 
the charm and vivacity of a Pekin Robin and the same joyful liquid 
song—only rather louder. 

Two more of our new aviaries contain a single pair of birds each— 
namely Superb Spreo Starlings and Amethyst Starlings. I always think 
the Superb Spreo (Spreo superbus) in its glittering garb of metallic green 
and blue set off by bright chestnut on the under parts is perhaps 
the most beautiful of the Glossy Starlings with the exception of that 
wonderful creature the Abyssinian Royal Starling, which we used 
to have before the war, but which nowadays never seems to be brought 
over. 

Very beautiful too are the Amethyst Starlings (Cinnyricinclus) but 
they always strike me as being very un-starling-like in their behaviour 
and in some ways remind one more of the thrush family. The male 
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has a lovely colour combination, the head and the whole of the upper 
surface being shining purplish-red with a high metallic gloss, while 
the under parts are pure white. The female is totally different being 
very like a small Song Thrush. 

Our pair passed the winter in an aviary with a heated shelter, 
and for some reason or other fell into a heavy second moult in March. 
They are now (May) over the moult and are starting to come into 
breeding condition. 

We obtained several Malayan Black-headed Yellow Bulbuls 
(Otocompsa flaviventris) and have kept what we hope to be a true pair 
to breed from—they have apparently never been bred. They are 
olive yellow-green with a black head and crest and both sexes are 
alike. I cannot say I admire their colour scheme as to my mind they 
would be much prettier birds if they were either yellow or green 
instead of being neither one nor the other, but a dirty yellow colour 
which the black of the head and crest does nothing to enliven. However, 
I think any shortcomings in their appearance are made up for by their 
very sweet voices. They seem rather quarrelsome both among them- 
selves and with other birds. 

We also have a pair of Japanese Blue Flycatchers (Cyanoptila cyano- 
melana) which are found also in China but migrate for the winter 
to Indo-China and Malaya. The male is dark blue with the sides of 
the head, throat, and upper half of the breast black. The lower half 
of the breast and the abdomen are pure white. The shoulders and tail 
are rich blue and the crown is brilliant shining cobalt. Altogether 
they are very like a Niltava in their shape and movements and are 
about the same size as NV. sundara. They are not easy birds to sex 
but if our couple are a true pair—as they are supposed to be—the 
only difference seems to be that the male has a rather larger, flatter 
head and a slightly wider more extensive blue crown. They are most 
delightful and beautiful aviary inhabitants, and are to my mind one 
of the nicest of all the Flycatcher family. 

I have purposely left to the last one of the most charming birds 
we have ever had, and to my mind a creature of surpassing beauty— 
namely a Mauve-breasted or, Long-tailed Roller (Coracias caudata) 
which was kindly sent to us by a friend in South Africa. I should say 
it was obviously hand-reared as it is very tame and greets one’s 
appearance with much spreading of its glorious blue wings accompanied 
by its loud chattering, barking cry. It will take food from one’s 
fingers and will occasionally let me stroke it but it has a rooted objection 
to sitting on one’s hand. 

Our bird is said to be a male and a brief description is as follows : 
The back is khaki-brown and the large, bushy head of a delicate shade 
of greyish sage-green with some whitish round the beak and above the 
eye. The throat and upper half of the breast are rich purplish-mauve, 
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the lower breast, abdomen, and under surface of the tail being pale 
sky blue. The wings are deep sky blue merging into glossy purplish- 
violet on the shoulders. Perhaps the bird’s chief glory is its flight 
feathers which are royal blue of a wonderful depth and richness. 
The outermost tail feather on each side is much elongated which 
gives the bird its name. 

Beautiful as this Roller is in repose, it is even more so in flight, 
and to see it on the wing is a quite unforgettable experience. It looks 
for all the world like some huge tropical butterfly with azure and 
purple wings bordered with dark blue ; and the butterfly illusion 
is heightened by the nature of its flight and its complete soundlessness, 
which doubtless, owl-fashion, enables it to pounce unheard upon its 
prey. Our bird soon selected a favourite branch in the aviary and 
delights the eye by frequently making circular flights round it before 
returning to the same vantage point. 

In a wild state Rollers live exclusively upon the larger insects. 
Beetles are particular favourites and they doubtless eat small lizards, 
etc. as well. Consequently, they must be classed as “ difficult ” birds in 
confinement—particularly in the case of wild-caught specimens 
which it must take some time to accustom to anything but a purely 
live diet, and indeed I have been told that they are difficult at first 
to get to feed at all. 

Our Roller achieved a complete moult in heated quarters in the 
depths of winter and is now in fine fettle on a diet which consists 
mainly of gentles with a rationed allowance of mealworms, but it 
is also fond of hard-boiled egg (the yolk only) and minced raw meat. 
It will occasionally take a little bread and milk, but refuses to eat 
insectivorous mixture. Delacour, who has probably had more 
experience than any other aviculturist with Rollers in captivity, 
recommends cheese with its high protein value as part of their diet, 
but our bird unfortunately refuses to sample it. 
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THE INDIAN BLACK-HEADED ORIOLE 


(Oriolus xanthornus) 
By the Rev. B. C. R. Henry (Orissa, India) 


Sub-species of Black-headed Oriole occur in S.E. Asia, but they 
differ only in detail. Habits and general appearance are similar. 
In many parts of India these birds are common, and in some localities 
occur much more frequently than the Golden Oriole. 

The birds are found singly or in pairs in plains and low hills, but 
always in localities where large, leafy trees abound, such as mango, 
tamarind, and the various types of fig ; and they are resident. Unlike 
the Golden Oriole, male and female of this species have similar 
colouring, though on close inspection the latter is seen to be less brilliant. 
The bright golden-yellow is effectively contrasted by a jet-black head, 
giving these birds a gorgeous appearance. The beak is deep pink, 
eyes are crimson-red, and the legs grey. 

Black-headed Orioles are noisy and persistent in their calls. The 
call is made at regular intervals from sunrise till sunset while in search 
of food. One of the commonest sounds is a loud whistle like “‘ kitiew ”’, 
descending in scale and lasting only half a second; another is a 
melodious rolling call of several syllables, “‘ i-kew-kittew-kew,”’ almost 
monotonously uttered by mate to mate. 

Food consists of caterpillars, insects, and small fruit such as figs 
and tamarind. It is rare to see the birds resting for they always seem 
to be preoccupied with the quest of food. I have never seen them on 
the ground. When one tree is exhausted they fly to another with strong, 
undulating flight, flashing their beautiful yellow against a green back- 
ground of trees. 

The breeding season is from April till about August. Nests are made 
of fibres, small twigs, cobwebs, and lichen, slung deep between forked 
twigs in a shady tree. About three eggs are laid, creamy or pale pink 
in colour, with brown or purplish spots here and there. 

Black-headed Orioles—like other Orioles—apparently do not take 
to cages and are seldom kept successfully in confinement. As with 
many birds their beauty is mainly reserved for those who can watch 
them in their natural haunts, for whom the sunlit flash of gold among 
the trees always brings a thrill of delight. 
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LONDON ZOO NOTES 
By J. J. YEALLAND 


The breeding in captivity of the Gough Island Moorhen (Porphy- 
riornis comeri) has already been described in the Magazine (Vol. 64, 
No. 2) by Messrs. Wilson and Swales. Of the birds sent to the Zoo- 
logical Society by the Gough Island Scientific Survey in May, 1956, 
one pair was sent on loan to the Department of Zoology at Cambridge, 
another was put into the Great Aviary here, and a third into the large 
Waders’ Aviary. This last pair built a nest that autumn, making it 
in a privet hedge at about five feet from the ground, but no eggs were 
laid. No nesting took place during 1957, but this spring the Great 
Aviary pair built a nest on the ground in a shelter and hatched two 
chicks of which one survives and is growing well. The chick is exactly 
as already described and the parents have been very attentive. The 
only identifiable food that I have seen being offered to the chick is the 
seeding heads of grass, and the chick has been seen to eat pieces of grass 
blade. What appeared to be the small white petals of a Pyracantha 
shrub have been picked up by one parent and taken from its bill by 
the chick. 

The other pair has built a nest some fifteen feet from the ground in 
a willow, but because of the difficulty of looking into the nest, it is 
not known what goes on. 

The tameness of the Madingley birds has been mentioned : they 
were, on arrival from Gough Island, noticeably unafraid of people. 

Greater Black-backed Gulls and others, including Silver Gulls, 
have young, and Swinhoe’s Pheasant and Black-breasted Kalij 
chicks are thriving. The two Cereopsis goslings are now almost fully 
grown. 

The Snowy Owls’ first clutch of eggs failed to hatch and a second has 
been or is being laid. Three King Penguin eggs have been laid and a 
Superb Glossy Starling has been bred at the Bird House. 

A pair of Southern White-breasted Crakes, Laterallus (Creciscus) 
leucopyrrhus, a pair of Red-crested Finches and two Nonpareil Buntings 
have been presented by Mr. G. H. Newmark. The Crake has been in 
the Collection only once before when Mr. G. Durrell brought one from 
South America. Another species exhibited here only once before is the 
Varied Thrush, Hesperocichla (Ixoreus) n. naevia, of which Mr. E. C. 
Kinsey has given a pair. There are two races of this species, the other 
(H. n. meruloides) having a more northerly range in western North 
America. 

Other presentations include four Black-footed Penguins (Mr. R. J. F. 
Horsham), a White-crested Cockatoo (Miss D. B. Carsons), a pair of 
Dufresne’s Waxbills (Mr. J. R. Newmark), and a Common Babbler 
(Capt. R. S. de Q. Quincey). Two Bar-headed Geese have been 
received in exchange. 
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A Blue-crowned Hanging Parrakeet has died after ten years in the 
Parrot House. No doubt there is nothing remarkable about this span 
of life, though I suspect that few others have lived so long in this country, 
but what is interesting is that this bird lived and remained in good 
condition on a diet of canary seed, millet, and fruit. The seed kernel 
was always carefully rendered almost to flour before being swallowed. 
Possibly the kernels of fruit seeds are sometimes eaten by these birds. 
There were a few grains of grit in the stomach. 


* * * 


NEWS AND VIEWS 


In the Queen’s Birthday Honours List, 1958, Miss Phyllis Barclay- 
Smith was awarded an M.B.E. “‘ For services to preservation of bird 
life ”’. 

* * * 

The colony of Night Herons at the Edinburgh Zoo continues to 
thrive and now numbers about thirty. During the past year small 
groups were sent to the Belle Vue Zoo, Belfast, and to the Copenhagen 
Zoo. 

* * * 

David Reid-Henry, the Society’s principal artist, held a very 
successful exhibition of pictures of Game Birds, Birds of Prey, and other 
birds, on gth to 28th June, 1958, at Rowland Ward’s Sporting and 
Natural History Galleries, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 

* * * 


The Collection of the Wildfowl Trust has just been enriched by the 
addition of three pairs of Steamer Ducks. They were successfully 
brought home on the Royal research ship John Biscoe which 
returned from the Antarctic in the first week of June. 

* * * 

One of the most interesting events in the annals of British aviculture 
is in process in one of Captain R. S. De Quincey’s conservatory- 
aviaries. A pair of Jamaican Streamer-tailed Humming Birds nested, 
duly hatched their two eggs and the young ones, according to the 
latest report, are now two weeks old. 

* * * 

The Annual Report, 1957, of the Royal Zoological Society of 
Scotland, gives the 1957 breeding results for the Penguins. ‘‘ Of the 
Kings eleven pairs mated and eleven eggs were laid, but unfortunately 
the majority proved to be sterile and only one chick was reared to 
maturity. On the other hand, the Gentoos reared eight chicks from 
ten eggs, which is a record for this species.” 


* * * 
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The Editor represented the Society at the XII Congressus Inter- 
nationalis Ornithologicus at Helsinki, 5th to 12th June, 1958. At the 
close of the International Conference of the International Committee 
for Bird Preservation held in Helsinki, immediately preceding the 
Ornithological Congress, Professor Sven Horstadius presented Miss 
Barclay-Smith with the V.v. Heidenstam medal in silver in recognition 
of her work for the preservation of migratory birds. This is a rare 
distinction in that it is only the second occasion during twenty years 
that this medal had been awarded to an ornithologist other than 
Swedish. 


Eighty-five members and guests accepted the invitation of the 
President and Council of the North of England Zoological Society 
to visit the Zoological Gardens, Chester, on 19th June, 1958. The 
President of the Society, Mr. G. B. Groundsell, presided at the lunch 
and welcomed the visitors. Dr. Edward Hindle thanked the President 
and Council on behalf of our members. 

The weather was atrocious, but the Director-Secretary, Mr. G. S. 
Mottershead, Mrs. Mottershead and, indeed the entire staff, were 
tireless in their efforts to make the visitors as comfortable as possible. 
The warmest thanks of all are accorded to them for a very enjoyable 
and memorable visit. 


* * * 


Squadron-Leader C. Everitt reports concerning his Black-crested 
Finches : “‘ My first young one has now (29th May) been out of the 
nest twelve days, and the parents are on more eggs. This is the earliest 
I have ever had them breed for it was only three days after being 
released in to the open flight that the hen laid the first egg. This egg 
was clear but the second resulted in the young one I now have flying. 
A curious fact has revealed itself in that the youngsters do not assume 
adult plumage until their second moult. I thought I had retained a 
hen I bred last June, so I obtained another cock so as to introduce 
fresh blood. My ‘hen’ is now gradually changing colour—with no 
signs of a moult—and is a cock. The changing is more or less identical 
to that experienced in the British Pied Flycatcher. I shall definitely 


not dispose of any of my youngsters this year but wait until I do know | 


for sure what sex they are.” 


A. A. P. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE USE OF ANTIBIOTICS IN THE TREATMENT OF 
ENTERITIS IN GREENFINCHES 


Referring to the chapter, “ Breeding records of British Birds for 1957,” by Hylton 
Blythe, in the March-April issue of the Macazing, I should like to make one or two 
comments on the suggestions put forward in the Breeding Records Review, by T. G. 
Taylor, on methods to combat losses in young Greenfinches. 

Though I myself have kept and bred Greenfinches and other British birds I can 
only claim to be very much a layman on this subject and such birds I have had have 
been filling in space with the foreigners. It is, however, the subject of enteritis and 
its extermination on which I wish to remark. 

Dr. Taylor suggests the addition of certain antibiotics—terramycin, aureomycin, 
etc., to the feed of Greenfinches and this would probably provide a solution in some 
cases, but I am not too happy about his recommendation to add three or four times 
the level advised by the makers. Admittedly a Greenfinch’s intake of soft food is 
probably only one-third or one-quarter of the total dry matter consumed but it 
must be remembered that makers’ recommendations for the feeding level of these 
antibiotics vary with the type of animal concerned. For example, Aurofac 2A 
(aureomycin) is fed at a rate of 3 lb. per ton of feed for table chickens (roasters, 
boilers, etc.), whereas for turkeys (poults, fatteners, etc.) the feeding level is 5 lb. 
per ton. A turkey therefore, the larger bird, requires a higher intake level in relation 
to its size than does a chicken. May it not then be that a Greenfinch would require 
a lower intake in relation to its size than does a chicken—in which case feeding 
three to four times the amount recommended for a chicken would not necessarily bring 
about the correct level of feeding for a Greenfinch. This, however, is a point which the 
makers could probably clarify. 

Dr. Taylor suggests sulphamezathine as an alternative to antibiotics for combatting 
enteritis and here, I feel, is the better method. I am a little surprised at his remark 
that a veterinary prescription is needed for this solution. Sulphamezathine is generally 
used as a 16 per cent solution for poultry, etc., but is also made at a strength of 
33% per cent for use as an injection for all forms of bacterial enteritis in farm stock. 
Sulphamezathine is a trade name for sulphadimidine—sodium solution—and though 
a veterinary prescription may be required for sulphamezathine 33} per cent, sulpha- 
dimidine 33} per cent can be obtained without. 

It is presumably the 16 per cent solution of sulphamezathine to which Dr. Taylor 
refers in his remarks and this can be readily obtained in bottles of 4 oz., 20 oz., and 
80 oz. from most chemists, without a veterinary surgeon’s prescription, although a 
signature should be given as the drug is a poison. 

The 16 per cent solution has in the past proved effective for enteritis in Budgerigars, 
parrakeets, and parrots, etc., and should prove to be so for Greenfinches. 

Perhaps the best of any of the antibiotics and drugs for oral treatment in com- 
batting enteritis is soluble terramycin and this, to the best of my knowledge, is obtain- 
able only on prescription. 

Dr. Taylor’s efforts in this field should be welcomed by aviculturists generally 
as there are probably few who escape enteritis in their stock at some time or another 
and it will be interesting to hear reports on the results of his suggestions by those 
breeders who follow his advice. 

W. M. Sanps. 
SttverR BIRcHEs, 
FARRAR LANE, 
AvEL, LEEDs 16. 


THE LOSS OF RED COLOUR BY BIRDS IN CAPTIVITY 


In his last article Mr. Risdon remarked: ‘‘ I do wish that some of our experts 
could really get down to discovering what it is that causes birds to lose their red 
or orange in captivity ’’—and I could not agree with him more—it would be wonderful 
indeed if the cure or, better still, the prevention of this could be discovered. 

It certainly seems to affect insectivorous or partially insectivorous species chiefly, 
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but it is difficult to lay down any hard and fast rule, except that it never, so far as I 
know, affects psittacine birds. Even gorgeous creatures like the Red and Yellow 
and Blue and Red Macaws retain their brilliance quite undimmed on a frugal diet 
of seeds, nuts, and fruit, as do the many parrots and parrakeets with red in their 
plumage. The nectar-feeding Lories and Lorikeets retain their red and orange 
perfectly, yet the Red Sunbird, and I rather fancy the Scarlet-breasted as well— 
both also nectar-feeders—tose their red in confinement. 

The Orange Weaver, a seed-eater, fades after a moult in captivity ; for, despite 
its name, it is not, when newly-imported, orange and black at all, but the most vivid 
geranium red and black, without a trace of yellow or orange. Another seed-eating 
** fader ”’ is the Pin-tailed Nonpareil—so beautiful with its crimson breast patch when 
first imported, but such a dull travesty of itself when this has faded to straw-colour. 
And the same, of course, applies to the Nonpareil Bunting. 

Of the Cardinals, only the Virginian’s colour fades in confinement, while the Pope, 
the Red-creasted, and the Yellow-billed (also the Rose-breasted Grosbeak), retain 
the red areas in their plumage. 

Two of the most disappointing insectivorous species are the Scarlet and Short- 
billed Minivets. In their importation plumage of blue-black and brilliant red, few 
birds are lovelier, but after a moult when the scarlet has faded to salmon-pink, their 
appearance is entirely spoilt. And the same is apt to apply to Scarlet Tanagers, 
although I have found that soya flour in their insectivorous mixture tends to keep 
their colour, and Mr. Risdon says he finds that colour feeding helps. Other prevent- 
atives of colour-loss I have been recommended include beetroot mixed with the food 
and a plentiful supply of blackberries when the birds are moulting. Red-eared and 
Red-vented Bulbuls—both insectivorous—keep their red, as do the partially in- 
sectivorous Military Starling and Red-breasted Marsh bird. 

The puzzling thing seems to be that—with the total exception of the psittacines— 
some species in each group or family of birds retain their red in captivity, while others, 
for no apparent reason, lose it. 

What a literally red letter day it would be if some brilliant scientist would 
temporarily forsake his research for a bigger and better bomb large enough to blow 
the entire Universe to pieces, and would concentrate instead upon the much more 


worth-while problem of how to keep our Scarlet Minivets, Ibises, and Tanagers— 
scarlet ! 


Epwarp J. Boosey. 
BRAMBLETYE, 
KeEsTON, KENT. 


COCK GOLDEN PHEASANT BROODING EGGS AND YOUNG 


I have bred Golden Pheasants for a number of years, and something rather unusual 
happened this year, so I wonder if the following notes will be of interest. 

I keep a trio of Goldens (5 years old) in a large planted aviary and for 3 years 
running one of the hens has hatched and reared a brood, together with the other hen 
and cock. The same hen has done likewise this year, but owing to various accidents, 
etc., she now has only three chicks left. During the time this hen was sitting the other 
hen was laying, and as I was busy with my other birds I did not bother to collect the 
eggs, as I have never had egg eating trouble with these Pheasants. 

After feeding these birds for several days I noticed that the cock was missing, 
so I went into the shelter to investigate. On doing so, I found him sitting on six of 
the eggs I had left in the aviary. Although he was moulting he continued sitting for 26 
days and only twice did I see him off the nest feeding. On the 26th day I knew the 
eggs would not hatch so broke them and found five fully grown dead chicks in them 
and the other egg not fertile. 

It is now five days since I took the eggs away, and each night I find the cock brooding 
either one or two of the three chicks just mentioned—and the hen the remainder— 
has this been known of Golden Pheasants before ? 

J. Kincsron. 

** BERWYN ”’, 

Bitston Roan, 
WILLENHALL, STAFFS. 
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CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION 


Mrs. ERNEST BARNETT, 1033 West 120 Street, Los Angeles 44, Calif., U.S.A. 
Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 

Jean Bastiwon, rue Gasté, Condé s/Noireau, Calvados, France. Proposed by A. A. 
Prestwich. 

Gitpert H. Bosrocx, Stanley House, Spot Acre, Stone, Staffs. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 

C.S.M. R. S. Carpy, Irish Guards, K.R.T.C., P.O. Box 300, Nakuru, Kenya. 
Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 

A. E, Carpenter, 6 Orient Street, S. Fremantle, Western Australia. Proposed by 
A. A. Prestwich. 

LzonarpD Cox, Rosario House, Thornwood Common, Epping, Essex. Proposed by 
Joseph Gray. 

J. CrREsWwELL, Farthinghoe, Nr. Brackley, Northants. Proposed by E. N. T. Vane. 

R. J. Davey, 7 Carlyon Road, Playing Place, near Truro, Cornwall. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 

James M. Dotan, Jr. ; 1469 West Avenue, New York 62, N.Y., U.S.A. Proposed 
by Miss K. Bonner. 

PETER J. Foster, 32 Denton Street, Hendon, South Australia. Proposed by A. A. 
Prestwich. 

Dr. R. Gorr.ies, “ Delrow,” Courtshill Road, Haslemere, Surrey. Proposed by 
E. N. T. Vane. 

C. H. Haacner, Box 115 Potchefstroom, Transvaal, South Africa. Proposed by 
J. CG. Laidlay. 

Co..in Harris, 41 Harp Road, East Kew, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. Proposed 
by A. A. Prestwich. 

GeorcE A. Henry, 2749 E. 2nd Street, Long Beach 3, Calif., U.S.A. Proposed by 
T. R. Holmes Watkins. 

Georce E. Hices, 8 Bradwell Road, Loughton, Bletchley, Bucks. Proposed by Miss 
K. Bonner. 

Harotp W. Hupson, 34 Hampton Street, Hampton S.7, Victoria, Australia. 
Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 

REGINALD H. Huco, 1371 Canterbury Road, Punchbowl, N.S.W., Australia. Proposed 
by Miss K. Bonner. 

HerBert Kay, 7 Seafield Road, Lytham, Lytham St. Annes, Lancs. Proposed 
by J. C. Barlass. 

Rosert P. Kenyon, P.O. Box 9, 1923 W. 22nd Street, Lorain, Ohio, U.S.A. Proposed 
by A. A. Prestwich. 

Davin L. Kenzie, 18 Don Road, Devonport, Tasmania, Australia. Proposed by 
A. A. Prestwich. 

E. A. Lancrince, “ Rustic Way,” Church Lane, Northaw, Potters Bar, Middx. 
Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 

Mrs. Cyntuia B. Mapican, Branwen, Sands Point Road, Sands Point, Long Island, 
New York, U.S.A. Proposed by E. J. Boosey. 

Douctas Scotr Mitter, M.A.O.U., 122 Lawrence Avenue East, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 

Vicror G. Mitwarp, P.O. Box gg, Lilongwe, Nyasaland. Proposed by Miss K. 
Bonner. 

Donatp C. Nickon, 8435 South Peoria Street, Chicago 20, Ill., U.S.A. Proposed 
by W. B. Frostick. 

Derrick PARKEN, P.O. Box 2071, Sarasota, Florida, U.S.A. Proposed by Miss K. 
Bonner. 

JouHN PFLUGFELDER, 2222 North Clark Street, Chicago 14, Ill, U.S.A. Proposed 
by A. A. Prestwich. 

SHaraD R. Sane, Prospect Chambers Annexe, Dr. Dadabhoy N. Road, Fort, 
Bombay 1, India. Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 

C. SuHarp, Customs and Excise Dept., Penang, Federation of Malaya. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 

MicHaEL Tuurcoop, 62 Highfield Road, Woodford Bridge, Essex. Proposed by 
D. M. Reid-Henry. 

Epcar A. TickLe, 49 Oakwood Avenue, Purley, Surrey. Proposed by Miss K. 
Bonner. 

Norman P. Type, 35 Church Street, New Norfolk, Tasmania, Australia. Proposed 
by Miss K. Bonner. 

G. BerRNARD VAN CLEVE, 323 S. Fairmount Street, Pittsburgh 32, Pa., U.S.A. 
Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 

Joun G. Woopnutt, 35 Palace View, Shirley, Croydon, Surrey. Proposed by 
J. H. Reay. 





NEW MEMBERS 


The twenty-three Candidates for Election in the May-June, 1958, number of the 
AVICULTURAL MaGaziNE were duly elected members of the Society. 


READMITTED 
GERALD M. DurreLt, F.Z.S., 51 St. Albans Avenue, Bournemouth, Hants. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Curve BENNETT, to 2 Henry Street, off Viaduct Street, Ardwick, Manchester 11. 
Peter M. Macrow, to c/o Box 15, Kybybolite, South Australia, 
J. H. Noon, to 16 Avenue Moscicki, Uccle, Brussels, Belgium. 
J. H. Noorpzyy, to Zanderijweg 52, Apeldoorn, Holland. 
Car zs J. PEARSON, to 685 N. Helena Street, Anaheim, Calif., U.S.A. 
Dr. HENRY QuinguE, to 4 Rue de Civry, Paris 16e, France. 
R. G. Smrru, to 16 Walton Gardens, Shenfield, Essex. 
H. Srretcu, Keepers Cottage, Ramridge, Weyhill, Hants. 
P,. STORMONTH-DARLING, to Balvarran, By Bridge of Cally, Perthshire. 
WALTER H. Turner, to 32 Galston Road, Hornsby, N.S.W., Australia. 
Grauam Woop, to The Coppice, South Down’s Road, Bowdon, Cheshire. 


DONATION 
Le 
5 o 


Sir Crawrorp McCuttacu, Bart. e 5 


NOTICE 


Will Members please note that the stock of Alan Lendon’s Australian Parrots in 
Captivity is now completely exhausted. 


WATERFOWL RINGS 


Members are reminded that the Society’s special blue rings are always available. 
All Waterfowl in collections, both public and private, should carry them. 


Revised prices 
Price per dozen, 
post free. 
Size. d. 
2-3 Teal 
3 Wigeon . ' ‘ 
4 Mallard, Pintail, etc. 
4-5 Smaller geese 
5 Greylag . ; 5 P ‘ 
Requests for rings should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, Avicultural Society, 
c/o Zoological Society of London, Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 1, from whom all 
particulars can be obtained. 


MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge for Members’ advertisements is TWO PENCE PER WORD. Payment must accompany 
the advertisement, which must be sent on or before the 15th of the month to A. A, PrREsTwIcH, 
61 Cuasz Roap, Oakwoon, N. 14. All members of the Society are entitled to use this column 
but the Council reserves the right to refuse any advertisements they consider unsuitable. 


WANTED 
Adult female Lesser White-fronted Goose, also adult female Ashy-headed Goose,— 
C. D. Weston, Bradgate House, Groby, Leicestershire. 
Would buy or exchange copy of Cayley’s Australian Parrots or Cayley’s Australian 
Finches for Tillyard’s Insects of Australia and New Zealand.—A.ex C. Hunt, “ Culwulla ” 
Private Bag, Inverell, N.S.W., Australia. 


FOR SALE 


Nine varieties of waterfowl, 1958, hand-reared and pinioned.—C. D. Weston» 
Bradgate House, Groby, Leicestershire. 





STEPHEN AUSTIN AND SONS, LTD., PRINTERS, HERTFORD, 





